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Evelyn Scott 

aware of instinct, has yet obtained its release; so that it 
watches, intent but calmly elect — impartial appraiser of its 
own pleasure and its own pain. This consciousness knows 
fear, the while it walks intrepidly forward to the pit and 
casts a stone at the coiled terrors within. But the fear 
walks unashamed and does not cloak itself in cynicism; or 
that chain-armor of the weak, a sneer. There is no sneer 
even in the devastating lines of Christians and Women, that 
I am sorry I have not space to quote. It seems to be that 
the experiencing mind, with an almost machine-like ac- 
curacy, records its inevitable emotion. The result is con- 
vincing. You do not question the data of this uncloistered 
spirit. You accept the authenticity of its emotional re- 
sponses, even though they may not tally with your own. 

And while it is difficult to say how this book — with its 
avoidance of the "typical" and absence of corroborated emo- 
tions, as well as its rejection of the anaemic doctrine of 
"escape" — may be received, it introduces a new and potent 
force into American literature. Lola Ridge 

GREGORIAN ELIZABETHAN 

Caius Gracchus, by Odin Gregory. Boni & Liveright. 

Theodore Dreiser, Richard Le Gallienne, and Benjamin 
de Casseres have given considerable aid and comfort to the 
publisher of Caius Gracchus, by blowing his horn for him 
with a gusto and an abandon that the biggest-lunged blurber 
might envy. 
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Dreiser contributes a sincere, almost pious preface which 
nevertheless reveals to me a painfully naive judgment; 
Le Gallienne a eulogy characteristically worded — "Here the 
impossible has been done, and done wondrous well" ; and 
de Casseres brings Shakespeare and Juvenal inta his toot. 

After such ardors, to come to the truth of the matter 
is to take a precipitous tumble. To say that Shakespeare's 
name has been taken in vain; that every claim Dreiser 
makes in the preface is circumstantially refuted in the text ; 
that Le Gallienne's impossible has certainly not been done 
by Odin Gregory — all this is not enough. First of all, 
what is the impossible? Apparently it is a recrudescence 
of Elizabethan drama, and Dreiser forgets The Cenci in his 
ruthless elimination of all the attempts preceding Mr. 
Gregory's. Apparently it has often been tried, this im- 
possible; and one feels, at the basis of all this praise, a 
unanimous agreement that the trial is worth making, and 
that its success would be a millennial affair. 

It is fortunate that the Bible is a holy book; and that 
religious sentiment has held it sacrosanct, and prevented 
sentimental people from yearning for new bibles and am- 
bitious men of the word from writing them. In spite of 
this we have had Al Coran and the Book of Mormon; and 
in a more important, inverted sense, the scriptures of Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. 

One wishes that some similar my9tic injunction had 
saved us from the neo-Homeric epics and neo-Elizabethan 
tragedies that demonstrate anew in every decade the in- 
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violability of old civilizations; for the epic and the Shake- 
spearean drama are not methods of writing that can be 
applied to our own purposes, but separate cultures; and 
the attempt at re-creation is a vain futility. So in our 
own day John G. Neihardt's epics have been wistfully ob- 
livious failures; and Mr. Gregory's poetic drama is a noisily 
self-conscious failure. 

Mr. Gregory's theme is a moving episode from Roman 
history that one is sorry Shakespeare passed over. He has 
turned it into unrelieved melodrama. His characters, which 
in Plutarch are among the most powerful and interesting 
in that collection of ancient worthies, and which certainly 
offered Mr. Gregory prodigal opportunities for characteri- 
zation, are crude masks. His verse is strident; his metaphors 
are pompous, and in some places pretty badly mixed; but 
not without a certain strength, when they are not the prod- 
uct of subconscious borrowings. And his purpose, in spite 
of the absolving preface, is an obvious parallelism between 
the evils of our day and of days past, with the unexpressed 
but attendant homily. How far Mr. Gregory is from 
Shakespeare may be demonstrated by one vivid similarity. 
Caius Gracchus, with the wily tribune Drusus following 
him on the platform, addresses a Roman mob. Immediately 
one thinks of Brutus and wily Antony, and that other 
Roman mob. There is an infinity between the two. 

The failure was to be anticipated — Mr. Le Gallienne's 
impossible remains impossible. But does that argue despair 
of a poetic drama? No. What it does mean is that a 
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poetic drama is not to be created by the short cut of copy- 
ing the Elizabethan. It means that if we are to have it 
at all, it is to come from what is stirring in our own life, 
from equipment and tools that are natural to our hands. 

It is undeniable that the epic has been absorbed by the 
novel. Poetry has been denuded to its fundamentals. It 
has become predominantly lyric and philosophical. Our poetic 
drama must evolve from that; to my mind, it is evolving. 
The Aria da Capo of Edna St. Vincent Millay, the dis- 
turbingly beautiful discussions by Maxwell Bodenheim pred- 
icating new dramatic values, the stark originality of Wal- 
lace Stevens' achievements, the lilting monotones of Alfred 
Kreymborg's mime plays, these are prototypes of a poetic 
drama which I believe will attain a transcending power and 
beauty. Nor must we forget Synge and Yeats and Dun- 
sany, who have marked a transition. Mr. Gregory's play- 
is an experiment; behind it was the same faith that moti- 
vated alchemy, the desire to get gold without digging for it. 
These others, while individually distinctive achievements, 
are, in the larger view, experiments also, gathering up the 
data from which our poedc drama is to be built. 

In conclusion, I wish to digress upon another, but I 
believe interesting detail. The publishers of this book are 
known as enterprising people who have got surprising re- 
turns from fields other publishers have neglected. One 
feels that Caius Gracchus was published in the belief that 
a large public could be found for it among the self-con- 
scious proletariat, who are the only growing class of book- 
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buyers. Mr. Gregory's book, being earnest and showing 
a firm knowledge of the subject, should find its public 
there. But the implication I am interested in is that here 
are publishers who dare to sell their poetry in open com- 
petition with fiction and literature of more general inter- 
est. Artistically the result has been poor; but what may 
come of it is a matter for pleasant and fearsome specula- 
tion. Isidor Schneider 



Europe: A Book for America, by Samuel Roth. Boni & 

Liveright. 

This book is a prophecy; not in the sense in which the 
average twentieth-century church-goer, steeped in the Puri- 
tan tradition, views prophecy, but as prophecy was under- 
stood in the days when the Hebrew prophets lived. As 
the prophets of those days were primarily forth-tellers, in- 
terpreters, of their day, so is Mr. Roth primarily an inter- 
preter of his day. As they incidentally foretold the future, 
so does Mr. Roth endeavor incidentally to foretell a future 
for the present world. This future he sees in America. 

Appearing in the role of prophet, Mr. Roth must be 
judged by its standards, validity and vision being the de- 
termining factors. In his interpretations Mr. Roth is ahead 
of the mob, but not far enough ahead to be a major prophet 
of this day. He sees America making "earth a worthy 
habitation for mankind," "a greater work . . . than the 
glory of writing operas and poems" — which might be said 
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